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imminent danger of war had been averted. The miracle that all had
ceased to hope for had occurred.

With the exception of a few fanatics, very few Germans thought
that the Sudetens were worth the risk of a European war. The great
masses of the people knew nothing of the Sudeten: they were in no
way conscious that the Sudeten had ever belonged to the Reich; they
were hardly more interested in their fate than in that of the Germans
in Rumania. They would have been quite pleased with a punitive
expedition against Czechoslovakia, but they certainly would have
abandoned the Sudeten rather than see the entire world in arms
against Germany.

At the moment when the German-Czech conflict threatened to turn
into a European conflagration, the atmosphere in Germany was very
different from the feverish and aggressive atmosphere of August 1914.
It is certainly without any feeling of enthusiasm that the German
people would have followed their Fuhrer into a general war.

Though these are the general reactions brought about in the
country by the events of the last few days, it does not appear that
unanimity reigns in the leading circles of the Reich as to the lesson
to be learnt from them. In that respect one can discern two separate
schools of thought.

The more reasonable circles have been very much struck by the
resistance that the Fiihrer's will has encountered for the first time.
In the face of the attitude adopted by Great Britain and France, and,
at the last moment, even by Italy, Adolf Hitler was not able to
maintain in its entirety the position he had assumed at Godesberg,
and which was formulated in his memorandum of September 23.
He was preparing to dictate terms to Czechoslovakia as to a van-
quished country. He had, with a unilateral gesture, determined on
a map the zone which German troops were to occupy from the 1st
of October. The time allowed for evacuation was so short that the
Czechs could not have retired in an orderly fashion. The Fiihrer
had to compromise on all these points. Even though he has obtained
satisfaction on the main issues, he was obliged to accept an inter-
national procedure as regards the mode of execution, in spite of his
repeatedly expressed dislike of such methods. He was not able to
go as far as he wished. He recognized that he had reached the
limit beyond which foreign opposition threatened to become armed
intervention.

In German high political circles, and even among the most con-
vinced and influential Nazis, there is no lack of counsels of moderation
to the effect that the Germans should be satisfied, for the time being
at least, with the results obtained, that they should allow themselves
a respite, relax the economic and financial tension, and seek to reach
some arrangement with the Western Powers. These are the circles
which, during the crisis of the 28th September, influenced Field-Marshal
Soering and whose counsels prevailed over Herr von Ribbentrop's.

Yet there are many who proclaim that one must continue to go
ahead and to take the utmost advantage of the military superiority
which the Reich believes itself to possess at present. Their influence